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Ms. FOX's SPEECH, 


- FEBRUA RY It, 1798. 


M. FOX began by ſtating, that though ſome words 
| that had fallen from Mr. Pitt, in the concluſion of 
his ſpeech, led him to ſuppoſe the queſtion not to be of 
ſuch very great importance as ſome had conceived ; yet 
ſtill it implicated enough of importance; ſtill it polictied 
_ a ſufficient degree of relation to the ſubject of peace or 
war, to make it neceſſary for him to trouble the Houſe at 
ſome length. Never had he known a period in which the 
duties of his ſtation bound every man more ſtrongly to 
deliver his ſentiments openly and firmly. And this ob- 
jection received an additional degree of ſtrength from the 
manner in which the debate had been recently conducted; 
and from that ſpecies of miſrepreſentation which had been 
made of the ſentiments of thoſe gentlemen who differed, 
in opinion with adminiſtration. Notwithſtanding, 'how- 
over, theſe difficulticy, the * in which he was em- 


ployel 


FF: 
ployed was a ſeryice of honour as well 2s of danger; and 


entertaining theſe ſentiments, he ſhould conceive that he 


ſhrunk from his duty to his conſtituents, and to the people 


at large, if the cries and calumnies whiſpered with ſuch 
eagerneſs, and believed with incredible credulity, were to 
deter him from deprecating a war with France, as the 


greateſt calamity in which this nation could be involved. 


he buſineſs of the day had been ably introduced by the 


chancellor of the exchequer, and in a manner conformable 


to his expectations. Much acuteneſs of obfervation had 


been employed on the conduct of France, on her ſollies 


and abſurdities ; but the right honourable gentleman had 


not been quite ſo accurate in the ſubſequent part of his 


ſpeech, and in thoſe arguments which he had adduced as 


rounds for a war, not to mention an armament. And 
cit, with reſpe& to thoſe general topics of the crimes of 
France, he truſted that he ſhould not be thought leſs of 


for putting thoſe crimes wholly out of his conſideration. 
The death of the French king he conceived to be an event 


2 diſgraceful as the page of hiſtory could furniſh ; and 
2 2 in converſation he had held this language, that the 
_ pum 


ment of kings was ſometimes a meritorious deed, 
yet he deſired not to be underſtood to feel leſs abhorrence 


of the inhuman and unjuſt execution of the unfortunate 


| kin of the French — inhuman, inaſmuch as he was put 
to death without a cauſe——inhuman, inaſmuch as the 


French had evinced, in their conduct, a total want of that 
-magnanimity, which, much as he admired monarchy, he 
till conceived to form a component part of the republican 


Character; it was unjuſt, becauſe the rigid rules of juſtice 
5 never to bend to convenience. The king was in- 


with an impunity that was not the conſequence of 


inviolability, for the law had declared the ſpecific puniſh- 


ment of abdication for thoſe v crimes which he was 
alledged to have committed. Notwithſtanding all this, 
he owned that he did not ſee the propriety of the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain expreſſing any opinion on this pub- 
lic act, unleſs it was to be alledged as a ground affecting 
this country. It was not for the purpoſe of mo 

the houſe of former crimes and atrocities that he * 
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this to be a principle of policy, viz.—that crimes com- 
mitted in one ſtate were not cognizable in another, Great 
Britain was not allied with France at the maſlacre of 
Paris, but ſhe was allied with powers that maintained an 
intimate connexion with France. Nevertheleſs ſhe did 
not go to war on account of that maſſacre, Great 
Britain, in her tranſactions with Spain, had never taken 
cognizance of the inquiſition. The inhabitants of the 
nation conſidered that horrible inſtitution in their indivi- 
dual capacity, but their feelings had no influence on their 


oz political principles. For this reaſon, he meant not to 


duell on the horrid maſſacres of September, which, though 

Cauſed in part by the manifeſtoes of the duke of Brunſ- 
wick, received from that ſource no palliation of the con- 

duct of the French, He proceeded now to conſider the 
_ confederacy formed againſt France. A confederacy more 


dangerous never exiſted in Europe. The treaty of Pil- _ 


nitz contained a ſtipulation, that whenever a fit occaſion 
offered, ſuch powers were to invade France. Let this 
country place herſelf in the fituation of France, and then 
decided upon her conduct. The treaty, therefore, was 
the act of aggreſſion. But with regard to the king of 
Pruſſia, could any doubt be entertained of his being the 
aggreſſor? What had he to do with France? What 


Fight had he to interfere in her government? The fact 


was, that the combined powers ſaw certain principles in 
the French ſyſtem of legiſlation which they difliked. 
They had the audacity to have recourſe to arms for the 
_ purpoſe of moulding her to their will, and of eſtabliſhing - 
the old ſyſtem of deſpotiſm. Should ſuch an event hap- 
pen, as in former times had occaſioned the people of Great 
Britain to interfere in the government of their kings, 
certainly other monarchs of — would be exaſperated 
at the conduct of the people; but would it be borne, that 
ſuch monarchs ſhould form a confederacy, and invade 
the country? Undoubtedly not. It was not his inten- 
tion to travel again over thoſe manifeſtoes, that were ſo 
infamous and deteſtable, that he believed not more than 
one 2 in the Houſe, would be found to defend them, 
but — had and. — 
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aſſertion, that they were not meant to be exequted. —IF 
that could 


te as an excuſe for them, he certainly 
could feel no inclination to check the effect of it. But 
as the conduct of the French in Brabant had been ſo much 


reprobated, it would be well to conſider whether the con- 


duct of the Duke of Brunſwick in France, was not 
equally. entitled to reprobation. The duke did not, he 


allowed, adopt the ſame mode of conduct as the French 


in Brabant. He did not confiſcate property. He paid 


for every article he bought in France, but in this man- 


ner. He forced the inhabitants to receive bills 
drawn on, and payable by the French government, wen 
it had attained its old form. In a ſwindling manner, he 


gave a receipt the name of the French king, at the very 
period when he retreated from France, and left the go- 


vernment of France in the ſame ſituation in which he 


_ found it. This mode, if not worſe, was certainly every 

dit as bad as the conduct of the Freach in Brabant. At 
that time, however, Great Britain did not think proper 
to interfere, but as ſoon as the combined armies had 


failed of attaining their object, the adminiſtration endea- 


voured to inflame the paſſions of men by adverting to that 
conduct adopted by the French, which, when purſued 


by the French, had not occaſioned in their minds the 


| lighteſt ſentiments of anger, The probable grounds of 
the war in which the country was about to enter were 


three: 1. The conduct of the French as far as it related 
to aggreſſions on Holland. 2d. The deciee paſſed b 


the National Convention on the 19th of November. And, 
ud. The general ſafety of Europe. On the firſt ground, 
de miniſter had ated in his uſual manner; he had not 

| _ contended that Holland actually required Great Britain 


to go io war: till ſuch ſpecific requiſition therefore, was 
made, we were not bound to enter into a war, The 


miniſter, however, had afferted that the couutry was 
bound by good faith, and by treaty. If that were true, 
_ why 


olland ſo backward in demanding the per- 
formance of this obligation? Her not demanding it, 
inly proved that Great Britain was not bound by 
our, perhaps the only ſolid ground on which any — 


FI 
could be entered into. With regard to the ſentiments of 
the Dutch, on the opening of the Scheldt, a paper al- 
' luded to by Mr. Whitbread, was of material importance. 
In that Paper, for the obſervance of a faſt, the Dutch 
ſay, It is true that a large army ſurrounds us; but 
the iy we have hitherto obſerved, has ſaved us 
from any moleſtation from that army. „Hence his own 
opinion, declared on the firſt day of the ſeſſion, received 
additional ſtrength and energy. But it might be ſaid, 
that the French had broken their faith with the Dutch; 
that neither could be, nor never had been, a reaſon for 
Great Britain going to war with France. But according 
to the language of the miniſter, this country was not 
dound by the letter, but by the ſpirit of the treaty. In 

his own opinion, however, the ſpirit led quite a contrary 
way. By the treaty, Great Britain had engaged to defend 
Holland from pen), not to lead her into it to avenge 
real, not imaginary, inſults offered to her. The ſecond 
of her woe was, the decree of the 19th of Novem- 
That decree he certainly conſidered as an inſult on 
' the rights of all neutral nations. An explanation of it had 
been given, proving _ the oy ng _ meant not to carry it 
into operation in an way. This certainly 
F 


| of peace, and though 5 prove diſſatis- 


ö it contradicted the true meaning of 


the decree, yet the Fan cad alone, attached itſelf to 
theſe; from them this contradiction e. The con- 


duct of adminiſtration towards France, had evinced a de- 
of haughtineſs 1 Inſults were complained 


of, hut not ſpeciſied; demanded, but the nature 
8 or his own part, he was 


afraid that the meaning of the term, on the part of admi- 
niſtration, implicated a mode of conduct that would totally - 
Fir tad admintratin mentioned any pc any fatisfation. 

; adminiſtration mentioned any ſpecitic. object? No. 
— — 0 

from Brabant? No. Such a demeanour would have been 
as much as to ſay, that Great Britain would ſtill preſerve 
22 but France muſt withdraw her and 
— — — But —_ 
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had declared that ſhe would evacuate Brabant, not; how 
ever, in a ſatisfactory way, for ſhe had declared ſhe would 
not evacuate it, till the Belgic li had been conſolidat- 


ed. What her ideas of liberty might be were not defin- 


able, but ftill ſhe evinced a e for 


peace with Great 


Britain, by doing that which it was not uſual for any 


nation to do to other nations with whom ſhe was not at 


war. Great Britain acted like the bye- ſtander, who aſ- 
ſuring two men about to fight that he was neutral, ſhould 


declare that he would knock down him who ſhould ftrike 
the firſt blow. Whether the poſſeſſion of Brabant by the 
French was improper, was an abſtraQ queſtion, but if it 


were improper, adminiſtration ought to have proceeded in 


another way. They ought to have given France early notice 


of their intentions. They ought to have rendered it poſſible 
for her to have conſidered that notice, and to have returned a 
matured anſwer. Adminiftration however did nothingof this. 
They had received propoſitions, they had ſaid that this 
was an inſult, and that an inſult. They had promulgated 


their anger wſthout ſtating in what manner that anger 


could be appeaſed ; they had violated this incontrovertible 
_ axiom in politics, that that war muſt be unjuſt which 
mould be entered into without a previous explanation of the 
mode that would have tended to avert it. If ſuch a mode 
of conduct, however, was impolitic as far as it related to 


the French, what was it to the people of England? They 
were to be driven into a war without knowing the ſpecific 
did not know whether the 2 might be 


to procure the retreat of the French from Brabant, and 


vhether that object could not be obtained without a war. 
hut it had been ſaid that ſecurity ought to be had againſt 
the propagation of French principles What ſecurity? 


The French, perhaps, might be induced to retire from 
Brabant, which they had conquered from an invading foe; 
but would they ſuffer the operations of the mind to be fet- 


_ tered and enchained ?—and this diſcuſſion of ſecurity, na- 
turally led him to the third probable ground of War, the 
general ſafety of Europe. The general ſafety of Europe 
was certainly an object of importance, to which however 
the preſent Miniſter had been extremely inattentive. He 


had 


had viewed with ſcandalous inattention the ſubjugation of 
Poland; he had evinced ſuch inactivity and careleflneſs 
with reſpect to the invaſion of France, that it would be 
difficult for him to recover any energy on the ſubject. If 
the ſtates of Europe depended on certain ſtipulations, he 
ought firſt to have attempted the attainment of them with- 
out a war. He had now ſtated three points, none of which 
afforded any cauſe for war. What then remained but this 
ground, which had never been avowed, but which ſeemed 
ever preſent to the imaginations of the ſupporters of a war? 
The internal government of France : Any interference in 
her internal government had always been diſavowed, yet 


always commented upon at large; ſo well acquainted was 


he with the mode of arguing adopted in the Houſe, 'that 
| he was certain when any ſubject was touched upon in the 
diſcuſſion, it was meant to operate in aid of ſuch a war. 
The internal government of France was the object of the 
invaſion by the combined armies; what then was the 
country to be driven to at laſt, but to this moſt unjuſtifiable 
conduct, to attempt to procure in a circuitous manner the 
reſtoration of the old deſpotiſm of France, which the com- 
| bined armies had attempted in a more open and avowed = 


way. If this were the real cauſe of war he had no doubt, 


but in a ſhort ſpace of time, it would receive the general 
execration and abhorrence of the whole world, inaſmuch 
as it tended to bind the mind again with theſe f-tters which 
it had thrown off. In this period of miſrepreſentation, he 
had no doubt, that in ſtating his deteſtation of the ancient 
deſpotiſm of France, he ſhould be ſaid to approve of the 
preſent form of government in France; ſuch miſrepreſen- 
| tations, however, he diſregarded. He had before ſaid, 
that adminiſtration had ſuggeſted a cauſe for war, which 
| was only the apparent not the real one. They thereby 
_ purſued the example of the French, who profeſſed a mo- 


deration at their entrance into the Netherlands, which 5 


their ſubſequent conduct totally belied. On the ground, 
however, of medling with the States of Brabant, he did 
not know, on the old ſtory of the woman taken in adul- 
tery, which nation ought to caſt the the firſt ſtone. 
Certainly net the courts. of Berlin and London. For the 
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purpoſe of inflaming the minds of the people, a noble lord 
had talked much of the former freedom of the Brabanters ; 
they had he ſaid their pacta conventa—the conceſſions of 
freedom of their monarchs, and other privileges. —Did 
the Emperors Joſeph, Leopold, or Francis give them 
freedom? No, the fact was, that the Joyeuſe entrẽe was 


the grand charter of Brabant, and when Dumourier en- 
tered Bruſſels, at the Poſtern gate ran away the court of 


Bruſſels. When they had got a few miles from the city, 
they ſent word to the inhabitants that they freely gave 
them the Jeyeuſe entrie, and this was the conceffion of 


liberty granted to the Brabanters by their ſovereign. In 


all conſiderations of a war, the probable gain and loſs were 
objects of diſcuſſion. What could this country gain? ex- 


tenſion of territgry was not intended: indeed it was not 
a deſirable object. What could this country loſe? and 


| here begged not to be underſtood to be alarmed at the 


threat of the miniſter of the French marine. But with 


reſpe& to the ally of Great Britain, could any one ſay | 


that the republic and the Stadtholder would not be affected 


in a way which he was not bold enough to mention. 
The fituation of Ireland was properly an object of conſi- 


deration; ſome applauſe had been given to Lord Wy- 
combe, when he ſeemed to expreſs himſelf with delicacy 


on that ſubject. For his own part, however, he did not 
' approve of that conduct which tended to ſhut the eyes to 
what formed a neceſlary part of the diſcuffion. In Ireland, 
 edminiftration had done every = in their po ver to bring 
hey. wanted, indeed, the 


themſelves into diſrepute. — 
aſſiſtance of a gentleman (Mr. Wyndham), who had once 
condeſcended to accept the office of ſecretary to the lord 
lieutenant. They had employed their leiſure in ſtirring up 
the proteſtants againſt the catholics, and they had reduced 
the country to ſuch a ſituation, that conceſſion was now 


to be deemed wiſdom. At home, he believed the people 
to be firmly attached to the conſtitution. They were at- 

| tached to it from prejudice and reaſon, from habit, and 
from theory. But why was that attachment to be put to 


che teſt! Would the conftitution appear more amiable 
from war, from the impoſition of additional taxes, hr ow 
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burthens? If any danger were to be appreheniled from 
the propagation of French principles, would it not reſult 
from war? Every blow ſtruck would favour that propa- 
gation, and perhaps even ſucceſs would not arreſt the 
operation of it. And a few words on thoſe principles. — 
It was fit that the houſe ſhould underſtand what was re- 
probated in fo lumpery a manner. His own opinion was, 
that the principles in themſelves were good. What was 
the French Declaration of Equality? that all men are equal 
in reſpe& of their rights. He who had a ſhilling, had 
as much right to it as he who had a hundred pounds. — 
Men poſſeſſed equal rights in unequal things. He who 
had a cottage. had as much power in it as he who had a 
palace. Their rights were equal, though the objects un- 
equal. The principles therefore were good. It was the 
abuſe of them that deſerved reprobation. He had had too 
many controverſies with Mr. Burke to wiſh to draw upon 
_ himſelf additional ſeverity of remark, but ſtill that wiſh 
| ſhall not prevent him from ſaying, that the people are the 
ſevercigns in all countries — That they might amend, alter, 
and aboliſh the form of government under which they lived at 
pleaſure that they might caſhier their monarchs for miſ- 
conduct. James the Second was caſhiered. Ihe people 
 elefted William, not only in oppoſition to the rights 
of deſcent inherent' in James, but in oppoſition to the 
rights of his ſon and daughter. They elected the Houſe of 
Brunſwick, not an individual member of that family, but 


the whole dynaſty. It was clear, therefore, that the preſent 


family 5 the throne from the ſovereignty of the 
people. Entertaining, therefore, thoſe opinions, he could 
not accede to that poſition of Mr. Burke; that though 
they poſſeſſed the ſovereignty before the revolution, they 
did not poſſeſs it afterwards.— It was always inherent 
in them, and thoſe who lived at the revolution had no 

power to ſurrender that ſovereignty which they exerciſed, 
and to deprive poſterity of it. He had been led into this 
digreſſion by thoſe who had in ſo general a manner repro- 
bated all the principles of French legiſlation, If there were 
any who, from prejudice or error, diſliked monarchy, ſuch 
diſlike had been undoubtedly occaſioned by thoſe who had 
RE „ : removed 
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removed it from the ſolid foundation on which it ought to 
ſtand, and had placed it on the flimſy foundation of ſup- 
poſed rights, ſeparated from the rights of the people, He 
tecurred now to the argument, that principles could not 
be oppoſed by weapons, The principles introduced into 
Brabant, were neither introduced, nor could they.be re- 
pelled by force, and this was a circumſtance in which he 
gloried, that though Dumourier had liberated Brabant, yet 
French principles were by no means popular there. — Ad- 
miniſtration ſeemed to conſider principles as the article of 

commerce, the importation of which could be reſtrained 
at pleaſure, —It was a melancholy conſideration that 
war had always been the paſſion of men, and he ſadly 
feared would — continue to be, It was curious to 
obſerve the grounds on which they had been entered into. 
— The firſt wars were wars for opinions — Then came 
wars for religion, for the extirpation of Lutheraniſm, 


Calviniſm, and Popery— Next wars of conqueſt— But = 


it would be agreed by all, that commercial wars never at- 

tained their objects. Having traverſed all the battered 
grounds, adminſtration thought proper to return to wars 
for opinion, to wars for religion. In that excellent publi- 
cation circulated by the treaſury, which Mr. Pitt had re- 
ceived from a friend whom he never ſaw, and whom he did 
not knew, but which had been ſent to a great majority of 


the Houſe, Mr. Dupont's ſpeech was contained. Would : 


any one ſay that atheiſm was the prevailing principle in 
France . Or if it were, were this country to carry fire 
and ſword into Franee for the purpoſe of propagating the 
Chriſtian religion, Why then was this ſpeech introduced 
into the publication? Why, but to delude and inflame the 
minds of men in ſuch a manner as to prevent them from 
_ exerciſing their reaſon, — What were the real grounds of 
war ? Inſult, perjury, or danger. If the country had re- 
ceived inſult, reparation ſhould be demanded.” The ſame 
argument held good with reſpe& to the ſecond cauſe. If 
danger be apprehended, it ſhould be ſtated; and if it 


could not be averted by pacific meaſures, then à juſt 


| Cauſe of war immediately accrued, As yet he had ſaid no- 
thing of negotiations—indecd he felt at a loſs to 1 * 
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ſtand how the adminiſtration could treat with perſons 
whoſe authority they denied. The interruption that had 
taken place in negotiation by Lord Gower's recal he 
very much lamented. His ſtay at Paris would not have 


been a more deciſive act of recognition than negotiating 


with M. Chavelin. The diſmiſſal of this gentleman had 
ſomething new in it. It ſeems as if the miniſtry diſliked 
the man rather than the country which he repreſented. A 
curious argument had been uſed by a noble Lord, that 
England ought to hate France for her conduct in the Ame- 
Tican war, This duty of hatred was a duty perfectly new, 
but was it the preſent government of France that interfer- 
ed in the American war ?—No; it was the old government, 
which therefore was properly the ſubject of hatred. Indeed it 
was ſomewhat hard that the French ſhould be recognized 


as the legitimate ſucceſſors only to what made againſt 


them. Returning to the grounds of war, Mr. Fox con- 


tended again, that as the calamities of war were great, the 


nation had a right to know the ſpecific cauſe that occa- 
ſioned a war. Of all events he deprecated a war, but of all 
wars he deprecated that which had no ſpecific object, and 


to which therfore he could ſee no end. When the country 
went to war with America, a ſpecific object was ſtated. 


| He was old enough to remember the beginning of that 


 war—how men's minds were inflamed by thoſe who ſat 
on the miniſterial ſide of the Houſe, and who were now re- 


- 


returning to the place from whence they came. — He was 


old enough to remember the abuſe of the Congreſs, of Mr. 


Hancock, and Mr. Adams; he alſo remembered the ſub- 


ſequent degradation to which this country was forced to 


- ſubmit. In that war, at leaſt, a ſpecific cauſe was ſtated; 


now however, there were none. Was the decree of the 


Igth of November one? No. Was the reduction of Bra- 


- bantone? Would the Emperor and the King of Pruffia 
fight alone for the Netherlands? No. They might have 
had them without a blow if they had refrained from in- 

vading France. As therefore no ſpecific object had been 


ſtated, he had a right to ſay that the country was going to 

war blind-folded and in the dark. . How many would bs 
eve that the war was to eſtabliſh the old deſpotiſm of 

Res C 2 © France? 


( 14 ) 


France ? The miniſter at leaſt ought to undeceive thoſe 
who indulged this horrible ſuppoſition. He ought to do 
more, he ought point out the rea] cauſe which would en- 
title him to a vote of thanks, and to a general amneſty for 
all his former errors. He entreated him to ſurvey the con- 
ſequences — to look at poſſible misfortunes—at the ſtat- 
of Ireland—he ought to imagine that it might involve in 
it conſequences injurious to the very exiſtence of the con- 
ſtitution. He ought not to ſuffer it to be ſaid, that it was a 
war of kings againſt the people—of men of property 
_ againſt thoſe who had none, or that the country was 
fighting for the language of the Duke of Brunſwick's 
miſerable maniteſtoes. 8 „ ee e 
HFaving ſtated the grounds on which he deprecated a 
war, he begged to ſay one word of himſelf. He could not 
walk about the the ſtreets without hearing whiſpers of 
plots and deſigns, and of his own and his friends? corre- 
ſpondence with men in France. If any had reaſon to be- 
lieve that he, or any with whom he was connected, had 
really adopted ſuch a mode of conduct, he challenged them 
to come forth and inſtitute an inquiry. He did not know 
before his peruſal of Mr. Law's letter, that he lived in a 
town, where any perſons calling themſelves gentlemen, 
thought it decent or proper to receive anonymous letters, 
attaching grievous charges to different perſons, and to an- 
ſwer thoſe letters. As ſuch practices, however, were adopt- 
ed, he thought it proper to make a challenge in the 
| broadeſt manner that language could admit of. If 
any man had heard that he had correſponded with impro- 
per perſons in France, he had heard a falſchood. Having 
made this aſſertion, he conceived that he poſſeſſed a right 
to demand the candour of the Houſe; and to defire that 
his actions ſhould not be imputed to motives of an impro- 


. SPEECH 


gentleman had ſtated himſelf to be no ſyſtematic ſupporter 


ON THE | 


Kings Meſſage for War againſt France. 


* - 


AF TER Mr. Powys fat down, Mr. Fox began by = 
Y ſtating, that on a ſubje& of ſuch importance, and, in 
his view of it, not leſs alarming than important, it would 


ill become one who had taken no ſmall part in the various 


| debates which it had occaſioned it would ill become one 


who had the honour to repreſent ſo large a City as Weſt- 
miniſter, to decline, from any motives whatever, a full and 
ample ſtatement of his ſentiments. It would be indeed 
2 poor excuſe for neglecting what he conceived to be his 


duty, and for refraining to point out what conduct the 


Houſe ought to purſue ; to ſay that he feared thoſe miſ- 


conſtructions and miſrepreſentations with which the 


ſeconder of the addreſs (Mr. Powys) had threatened him . 


le did not fear them He meant to meet them boldly, 
conſcious that the principles on which he acted would 


bear the ſevereſt and ſtricteſt ſerutiny. — And firſt, though 


rather irregular in point of mode, he begged leave to make 


ſome animadverſions on the ſpeech of Mr. Powys before 
he animadverted on that of Mr. Pitt. The former 


of 


of the exiſting Adminiſtration.—He did not mean to 


( 16 ) 


% 


contradi& that ſtatement ; but he could not avoid wiſhing 


that he had not thought it neceſſary, at the ſame time, to 
-make ſome alluſions not perfectly honourable to other 


perſons. He had ſtated that ſome were advocates of 
rench principles“ Let him,“ ſaid Mr. Fox, name 


them. If he means the alluſions only as threats, he has 


been long enough a member of the Houſe to know, that 
ſimilar threats have been hurled in former times, and hurled 
without effeq.—-He has been long enough a member of 
the Houſe to know, that on former occaſions, though the 
band of men on whom theſe threats were poured was 
ſmal], yet that they frarleſsly and firmly purſued that path 


which their conſcience dictated to them to be the path of 


duty. At preſent, Mr. Fox continued, as in former times, 
the band was alſo ſmall, but he was convinced that it was 
compoſed of men who would purſue the ſame mode of 
conduct as thoſe who had preceded them, and who would 
dare to ſtate their oppoſition to the addreſs without fear of 


being alledged to be the advocates of French principles 


and French opinions. Mr. Powys had ſpoken out—he 
rejoĩced at it, becauſe it gave the Houſe and the people an 


opportunity of judging fairly; but, he truſted, that the 
fentiments and conduct of the mover and ſeconder of the 
addrefs were, and would be different; he truſted, that the 
former proceeded on motives diametrically oppoſite to 


thoſe which had actuated the latter: the latter had ſaid, 


that he conſidered France as a monſter, whoſe arms were 
lifted up againſt every nation, and againſt whom every 
nation ought therefore to exert its power, — He had un- 


derſtood Mr, Pitt to move the addreſs on no ſuch grounds: 
he underſtood him to found it not on his bad opinion of 
_ the French principles, but on ſpecific acts of aggreſſion. 


In primo limine, a difference of opinion exiſted between 


bimſelf and theſe two gentlemen, for ke could not avoid 
looking, even at the commencement of a war, for the 


conſummation of peace, He eould not refrain from hoping, 
that when certain ſpecific objects had been attained, and 


When the nation had received ſatisfaction and indemnity, 


thar the country would again enjoy the bleſſings of 285 


tal 


If France, however, were that monſter which Mr. 
Powys had repreſented her to be—if it were true that 
her arms were raiſed againſt all nations, and that therefore 
all nations ſhould lift up their arms againſt her, then the 
extirpation of- one of the contending parties could alone 
ſtop the effuſion of blood, and thus could he ſee no end to 
the war. It ſeemed on that principle to be a war ſimilar 
to that carried on againſt America, which had for its ob- 
je& unconditional ſubmiſſion. In views far different to 


theſe he truſted Mr. Pitt to be ſincere; though, for his 


own part, he did not conceive him to haye made out his 
_ caſe: but when he adverted to the arguments uſed by thoſe 
who ſupported the war— when he heard 'it contended 
that this ought to be a war of extirpation, Bellum inter- 
necinum—he was indeed alarmed, and every illuſtration 
only tended to increaſe that alarm. It had been aſked 
what the nation was to gain by a. war ?----And this 
_ queſtion had been anſwered by Mr. Powys, by an 
alluſion to the caſe of an highwayman. His object would 
not only be to fave his purſe from the highwayman, but as 
he — not certainly compound felony, he would purſue 
him as a peſt to ſociety. This was an illuſtrative anſwer, 
founded on no particular act of agrreſſion, but on the de- 
ſtruction of France; ſuch an illuſtration, however, had 
been reprobated by the mover of the addreſs. He had 
not faid that the object of the war was to reſtore monarchy 
in France, or to intermeddle with the internal government 
of France he had not aſſimilated the caſe to that of a 
perſon being attacked by a highwayman, whom it would 


be improper to leave at liberty to propagate his doctrines 


and his principles, even though he might be previouſly 
_ deprived of his piſtol and cutlaſs. 115 "HT 

The preſent was not a war on the old ſyſtem, but on a 
new one, that left no probability of peace. It was a war, 

the probable coucluſion of which could not be calculated 
from any former event of a fimilar nature. With regard 
to the propriety of ſupporting adminiſtration, Mr. Powys | 
would certainly do as he thought fit; but he ought certainly 
to have heard firſt the-ſentiments of perſons, before he in- 
ſinuated that they alienated the minds of the people. En- 
opal | | tertaining 
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ertaining, however, a wiſh to make this inſinuation, he 


certainly did right in ſeconding the motion ; for he knew, 
that had he liſtened to the obſervations of thoſe particular 


_ perſons, it would not have been in his power to have made 
the infinuation at all. With reſpect to the joy expreſſed 

by Mr. Powys, that the people thought better of adminiſ- 
tration than they deſerved, that joy conducted him to the 


ment of confidence, which tended to overturn the firſt 


1 pillar of the conſtitution, from which the nation was taught 
do regard all confidence with a jealous eye, and to conſider 
the propogation of the doctrine of confidence, as utterly 
ſubverſive of the beſt and moſt invaluable privileges, ema- 
nating from the conſtitution. Monarchy had been aſſerted 


to be the key-ftone of Britiſh liberty, but there was 


b another key-ſtone not. leſs valuable, that of jealouſy and 
3 rational diſtruſt of thoſe in power. Such were the argu- 


ments which appeared to him to convey a ſatisfactory reply 


to the ſeconder of the addreſs. With regard to the mover 
ot it, he confeſſed that he had experienced much diſappoint- 
ment. He had expected, when the nation was engaged in 
a war, that the miniſter would have conceived unanimity 
to be a deſirable event, and on that account would have 
_ Propoſed an addreſs of a different kind. He had hoped 


that the gratification of prevailing over the ſmall 


number who are ſuppoſed to be inimical to him, would have 

 Nelded to a deſire, that the addreſs ſhould receive unani- 
mous approbation. He had truſted that the Houſe would 
not have had an addreſs ſubmitted to them, worded in ſuch 


a manner as to preclude a future enquiry into the conduct 


| "of miniſters, and almoſt to expreſs a direct approbation of 
— "heir meaſures. Had not this been the caſe he would have 
given his conſent to the addreſs, and, however different his 
opinions might be with reſpect to any particular meaſures, 
+ however he might have conceived ſome, not as many be- 
lieved to be, temperate but provoking, yet he would have 
_ waved theſe | 
_ ſupport. A different courſe, however, had been purſued, and 
the Houſe had been deſired to accede to an addreſs that denied 
the exiſtence of any aggreſſion on the part of Great Britain. 
To ſuch a one he found it impoſſible to give his _ 4 


derations and have afforded unequivocal 


(19) 


ſeemed, indeed; as if it had been purpoſely worded in ſuch 
a manner as to render unanimity impoſſible. All that re« 
mained for him to do was to- propoſe a ſecond addreſs, not 
liable to the fame objections as the firſt ; for, as on one 
hand he oppoſed thoſe who approved of the conduct of 
 adminiftration, ſo on the other hand he had taken care to 
avoid attaching any particular blame to them for their con- 
duct. The Houſe ſhould conſider the general ſtate of the 
| country, as far as it bore any relation to war. And here 
E he did not mean to enter into the 22 ic of the cala- 
2 mities of war, though he knew of no ſubject that furniſhed 
= more common places— which term, however, he uſed not 


| in any contemptuous way. But it ſhould be 

*1 that though the Houſe was not preſſed to the length of ſay- 

2 ing, 2 the commerce of the country was proſpe- 

3 rous, no war ought to be entered into, yet, that the nation 

= ought no to be * into a war wi hout a ſpecific ſtate- 

* ment of the cauſes that had made it neceſſary to incur a 

* war, and of the objects which it was meant to acquire 
4145s unleſs the ſecurity of the nation were th eatened, and her 


honor invaded, ſhe ought not to go to war; and the opinion 
he had formerly Ae et that the point of honor was 


he meant ſtill to maintain the points of aggreſſion, as ſtated 
by Mr. Pitt, afforded no ground of war, till ſatisfaction ſor 
ſuch aggreſſions had been previouſly refuſed. For ſuppoſ- 
ing that the old government of France had paſſed a — 
| ſimilar to that of the 19th of November, a demand 


5 2 "EE * f 
s L 1 0 . , 4 


f ſpite of the arguments of M.” Pitt, under the preſent go- 
Vvernment of France had not been made. Lord ( Grenville 
=_ in his letter had indeed complained of it, but he had not 
pointed out any ſpecifig mode by which ſatisfaftion might 


* be procured to the Britiſh nation, or ſecurity be eftabliſhed, . 
= «He, therefore, had a right to ſay, that in no polls way 


> Could France afford ſatisfaction. In regard to the Scheldr, 
—_ de remained completely unconvinced, inaſmuch as no mode 

.* of ſatisfaction was poi out, and this argument applied 
1 equally to the cafe of increaſe of domi nin. 


the only juſt point for which a nation ſhould go to warz 


have been made to retract it. Such a demand, however, 


(a 1 


Had adminiftration infifted upon the French quitting 
Brabant while they were at war with the Emperor, it 
would have been a requiſition with which they could not 
poſſibly have complied. The fame obſervation was ap- 
_ plicable to the capture of Savoy, the French being at war 
with the King of Sardinia. On all theſe points the mini- 
ſter did nothing but complain, giving no explanation of 
his wiſhes, or if the mode by which peace could be pre- 
| ſerved. Theſe therefore were no grounds for war, and 
this was not only his opinion, but the opinion of every 
writer who had written on the ſubject. 4 new caſe how- . 
ever had arifen, totally different from all former caſes, and 
melancholy indeed this caſe was—and here he begged 
leave to lament, without being accuſed of egotiſm, that 
the members of the Houſe ſhould have paid fo little at- 

_ tention to the magnitude and importance of the ſubject, as 
to have deprived him, by their non-attendance, of the 
power of making that motion, of which he had given no- 

tice on Thurſday. It was his wiſh to have made that mo- 
tion antecedent to the war. It was his wiſh to have 
 eemanded an explanation of the real cauſes and objects of 
the war. It was his wiſh to have pointed out the evils of 
it. His wiſhes, however, had been diſappointed, and the 
nation was now at war; but ſtill his arguments would 
apply generally to the ſubject, and though prevention was 
not now in his power, it was ſtill competent to him to ſug- 
geſt ſuch obſervations as appeared to be neceſſary to carry 
on and conclude the war with dignity and honour. Mr. 
Pitt had read and commented on the various reaſons aſ- 
ſigned by the French for the war they had entered into. 
In many of theſe comments he agreed with him. They 
certainly did not afford ſufficient grounds for War. But 
be begged to be permitted to ſay, without being ſup- 
poſed to be an advocate for France, that in the Row. | 


bad times of France reaſons for a war had been ftated 
equally abfurd. Inſtead of containing a ſolemn ſtatement; 
replete with nothing but truth, they generally implicdted' 
a ſtatement diametrically the reverſe. In the Spaniſh war 
of 1779, the articles made by Spain contained a ſeries of 
aſſertions, none of which were founded in truth. Abſurd, 
5 e bowever, 


(8 3 
however, as ſome of the reaſons aſſigned by the Republic 


of France were, ſtill it was not fair to ſay they were all ab- 
ſurd. Much had been ſaid on the recall of Lord Gower, 
With regard to this ſubject, he had ſaid fo much, and re- 
_ ceived ſo ſmall ſatisfaction, that he ſhould content him- 
ſelf with ſaying very little He ſhould repeat what he had 
before ſaid, that his Lordſhip's ſtay at Paris would neither 
have ſanRioned nor recognized any power in France, — 
Indeed, what had been ſaid in the preſent debate had 
ſtrengthened this opinion. ——It had been aſked, whether 
it was proper to recognize a temporary and proviſional 
power? The anſwer he ſhould give was, that being 
temporary, the recognition would only extend to the term 
olf its duration. Indeed he had ſo many arguments to prove 
that recognition conveyed no obligation, and gave no 
ſanction, that it would be needleſs to repeat them. In the 
caſe of Spain, in the time of Philip, had it ever been 
imagined that the recognition had been binding? — No. 
When the Peace of Ryſwick was made, and the French 
treated with William as King of England, did not the 
treaty contain a ſpecific article of recognition? And yet 
while the French purſued this mode of conduct, there 
were miniſters employed in obtaining a recognition only 
pro tempore. The continuance of Lord Gower, therefore, 
at Paris, would have not been at all obligatory ; for as 
the Engliſh nation were at peace with nations that ſent no 
ambaſſadors, fo this circumſtance of ſending ambaſſadors 
could not be conſidered either as affording or with» 
holding a ſanction to the government of any country 
whatever. A variety of other grounds had been ſtated by 
Mr. Pitt. In ſome of the arguments adduced from the 
ſuppreſſion of aſſignats, he perfectly agreed with him. It 
was an abfurd cauſe for declaring war, but he could not 
_ coincide in ſome of the obſervations that had been made 
upon it. Aſſignats were ſtated to be worth nothing, 
and yet the legiſlature thought fit to ſtop this gi- 
B ſyſtem of ſwindling, though it poſſeſſed no value. 
id the legiſlature paſs an act for prohibiting the circula- 
tion of the drafts of the combined armies that entered 
France No. Perhaps ſuch a meaſure might be ren- 
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„ 
dered unneceſſary by their total want of value Did the 


government of the country forbid the circulation of the 


paper money of the congreſs ? —No. It ſeemed there- 
fore as if the prohibition of the circulation of aſſignats was 


adopted, rather for the purpoſe of fomenting and encourag- 


ing the hoſtile diſpoſition of the French. Another act of 
hoſtility on the part of England was the ſtopping the ex- 

portation of corn. No good reafon had yet been given 
for this meaſure, and the miniſter had at laſt been obliged 


to come with his double mode of argument, and confeſs 
that it would have been an act aggreſſion if it had not 
been coupled with preceding acts. 1 

was unjuſtifiable, and if the 


n itſelf, therefore, it 
preceding acts were hoſtile, 
they rendered a war defenſible without ſuch a ſtoppage of 
Q___ EEE 5 
He adverted now to the Alien bill, which he main- 


tained to be an infringement of the treaty of commerce, 
for the treaty had expreſsly defined what ſhould be done 
in caſes of diſputes between two nations, viz. that ex- 
planation ſhould take place—But had any ſuch explana- 
tion taken place? No; the Alien bill, however, had 
been complained of by the French, and all anſwer had 


been refuſed by the adminiſtration of Great Britain. — 

Another meaſure ſtared by Mr. Pitt was, the fending a 
ſquadron to the Scheldt, and here the miniſter availed 
himſelf of an unfair advantage of every popular argument, 
that the French complained of this ſquadron, becauſe it 
was to diſturb ſorſooth their operations in Belgia. The 


true defence of the miniſter, however, to the complaint 
Was, that the ſquadron had not been ſent for the purpoſe 
Rated by him. There were one or two more reaſons 


which he meant to ſtate, becauſe it was the duty of every 


man to ſpeak out——one reaſon was founded on the me- 


lancholy fate of the French king, and in his remarks on 
ry was to 
be prohibited from indulging the liberty of grief? If 
this was one of the cauſes of war, where was the neceſ- 
fity of the ſubſequent conference between General Du- 
mourier and Lord Auckland? did meet to com- 


pound blood ? Was it the intention of the adminiſtration 


to ſell that event for ſo much of Belgia? Of ſuch an 


F It had been ſaid that clandeſtine 


4:48] 


intention he did not mean to accuſe the miniſter ; nor 
did he mean to impute to any man almoſt, the willingneſs 
of carrying ſuch an intention into execution. The fact, 
however, which it was neceſſary to ſtate was, that the 
unhappy fate of the French king was not a cauſe of war. 
And now he begged leave to appeal to the Houſe, whether 
it was quite fair never to mention the ſubject of war, 
without mixing with ii the fate of the king of France? 
In his own opinion, had au ambaſſador been ſent to 
Prance, that melancholy event would have been pre- 
vented, It was therefore rather hard to ſtate that as a 
reaſon which no care was taken to prevent. He came + 
now to a circumſtance to which he had never received 
a ſatisfatory anſwer. This was the diſmiſſal of Mon- 
ſieur Chauvelin—of the dignity of un-official un-accre- 
dited negociators, he confeſſed himſelf to be totally ig- 
norant. He ſhould proceed therefore to the diſmiſſal - 
negotiations were carried 
on till the event alluded to, when M. Chauvelin was 
ordered away in eight days. He departed, however, the 
next day after he received the order, and yet this ſpeedy 
compliance had been adduced as an argument again 
him. Was this, he would aſk, fair or 


gentlemanly ?— 3 


Would not any gentleman have adopted the fame mode 


of conduct? And would he not have left, as ſoon as 
poſſible a place in which he found his ſtay to be no longer 
| agreeable? Indeed, this was the firſt time he had ever 
heard a ready compliance with a command ever adduced 
| as a crime againſt any man. This, however, was not 
all. Orders had been ſent to Lord Auckland, at the 
Hague, to hold a conference with General Dumourier. 
During this conference, for the preſent, he wiſhed to ſee 
what been the conduct of thoſe who profeſſed to be 
lovers of peace. W hen he propoſed ſending an am- 
baſfador to France, the majority of the houſe ex- 
— Claimed, © What! ſend an ambaſlador! why you are 
already at war !“ This was not directly the conduct 
of adminiſtration, but they had not taken any pains to 
_ their diſapprobation ef the LON — 


former 
debate 


» however, ſet on foot negotiations. In a 


Of Wi 2 
debate, an honourable friend of his, had hinted the exift- 


ence of thoſe negotiations; and his majeſty's principal 


ſecretary of ſtate, in reply, had ſlated their exiſtence to 
be incompatible with his belief. After theſe negotiations 
had continued for ſome time, the government ſuddenly 
diimiſſed Monſ. Chauvelin, withcut leaving any means of 
communication with France, whatever. Of this mode 


of conduct, he rejoiced to ſee that the miniſter was 


aſhamed, by his ſubſequent order to Lord Auckland, to 
hold a A. aa with General Dumourier. He came 
now to that old battered argument of, what could be the 
Intereſt of minifters—Firſt, with reſpect to Mr. Powys's 
quotation, * That the miniſter who began a war, never 


ſaw the end of it,“ he believed it not to be the fact; but if 


it were, was the Houſe on that account always to truſt 
to the characters of miniſters ? If ſo, ſurely he had a right 
to claim a reciprocity of confidence. By the foregoing 
arguments, he conceived, that he had ſhewn that the con- 


duct of miniſters evinced no delire for peace. They never 
opened a free communication they ſeemed to have acted 


os as if they had been afraid of ſtating their demands, fearing 


leaſt thoſe demands ſhould be granted. It had been ſaid, 
| that the French had declared war againſt the Engliſh, on 
account of their attachment to their conſtitution. An al- 


luſion had alſo been made, that kings were more intereſted 
in the war than their ſubjects. In one point of view, he be- 


lieved the alluſion to be true. Mr. Powys had talked of 


monarchy, and had fortunately introduced the epithet, li- 


mited monarchy. But was it not poſſible for kings to feel - 


| ſometimes a love for unlimited monarchy ? The queſtion 
was undoubtedly not applicable to the monarch of Great 


Britain ; but might it not apply to the emperor of Ger- 
many, to the kings of Pruſſia and Spain? The king of 

| Great Britain, by experience, had felt that a limited mo- 
narch, as he was, poſſeſſed more power than the moſt un- 


limited deſpot ſurrounded by his guards. But were not 
kings organized like other men ! Good God! what was 
'to become of the liberty of ſpeech, and the freedom of 
debate, if a member were not at liberty to indulge a ſup- 


polition, that kings might feel an inclination to 2 | 
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| almoſt as reprehenſible as if they had plunged into a war 


(3. 


” 


ſeſs a degree of power incompatible with the happineſs 4 
the people. Log | X | f : 
An alluſion ſeemed to have been made to ſomething. 
which he had either ſaid or written, relative to the rich 
and poor; in that alluſion he ſeemed to have been accuſed 
of making a diſtinction between them; ſuch a diſtinction 


he never made. It was the intereſt of thoſe who had no 


property, to ſupport thoſe who had, and whoever conceived. 
him to have ſuggeſted at any time a contrary propoſition, 

| had very much miſtaken him. To ſay that the pteſent 
Was the cauſe of men of property alone, would be to adopt. 


ſuch a mode of argument as that uſed in the confederac 


_ againſt France, viz. that it was the cauſe of all crowned 
heads; to which this reply was made. * Is the other 
ide, then, the cauſe of the people.” 


le proceeded now to conſider how the cauſe had pro- 
ceeded. Having fully evinced the diſinclination of the 
government to peace, it became neceſſary to find out ſome 
cauſe for war. The adminiſtration could not join the 
cConfederacy againſt France, becauſe that was reprobated 
dy the whole nation. They could not interfere in the 
internal government of France, for ſuch an interference 
was equally reprobated. What did they then do? They 
Rated a ſtring of grievances which could not be redreſſed. 
It became then neceſſary to alarm and inflame the minds 
of the people. They took advantage of the unhappy 
fate of the King of France, and in this paroxyſm of 
fear and rage, the nation was induced to go to war. 
Yet the real cauſe had not ſtill been avowed, nor had it 
et been ſtated how the war might have been avoided. It 
ooked as if the terrors of peace were ſo ſtrong on the 
minds of his majeſty's miniſters, as to make them fear to 
avow, even after a declaration of war, wat were the 
| objects of the war. — alas! the calamities of the preſent 
war were not the calamities of a common war— They 
were Calamities infinitely more extenſive, becauſe they 
related to an object not aſcertained and cokfcribed. 
Under theſe circumſtances, he conceived that he had a 


right to ſay, that Adminiſtration had purſued a conduct 


with 
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with the avowed and marked oppoſition of the people; 
And now he begged leave to ſuggeſt a-few obſervations, 
not retroſpective, but proſpective: If there were any who 
ſuſpected the cauſes ſtated to be only pretexts for war, he 
truſted that the future conduct of adminiſtration would do 
away that ſuſpicion, —It had been ſaid by Mr. Powys, 
that treaties ought to be made by all powers who would 
join Great Britain. If ſuch treaties were to be mide, he 
_ truſted that the adminiſtration would attend to the fitua- 
tion in which the country might be placed. If the ob- 
jets of powers with whom the country might be inclined 
to treat, ſhould be oppoſite to her intereſts, and inimical 
to her objects, then an alliance would be not at all deſirable. 
It was well known, that the objects of the Emperor of 
| Germany and the King of Pruſſia were the internal 
government of France. The end of all treaties was, 
that the terms of alliance ſhould be faithfully executed. 
Thus then, after every ſhift and manceuvre, the country, 


dy a treaty, might be forced to contend for that object 


which was now diſavowed and reprobated, and that the 
| blood and treaſures of the people might be exhauſted in en- 
deavouring to procure that end which they ſurveyed with 
\' horror. And ſuch a mode of conduct would afford the 

moſt appoſite illuſtration to the arguments of Mr. Paine, 
and thoſe who diſliked the conſtitution of Great Britain. 
For his own part, therefore, he truſted that no alliance 
would be formed with any foreign power, or if there 

mould be, that the objects of each contracting ſhould. 
de explicitly ſtated, and diſtinctly aſcertained. The diſ- 
he had met with, was from the perverſion of 


the words 
By firm conduct he conceived was meant a remooſtrance, 
wick an armament to back any repreſentations which it 
- might be neceſſary to make. Armaments there had been 

tations none; the firſt when alone, tended to 

uences far different from thoſe which would 
ve reſulted from a junction of armament and remon- 
trance. For his own part, he conceived that the coun- 
try was never driven 3 


« firm and temperate conduct in his majeſty s? 
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and humanity than at preſent. He certainly meant to give 

his vote for ſupporting the crown, but he would not be 
bound by any of thoſe crooked modes of reaſoning, 
that - tended to preclude him from making obſervations 
on the conduct of miniſters, becauſe he conceived that 
their conduct had produced the preſent alarm and dan- 


ger in which the country was involved. _— Of the. 
effects of war he had never been very fanguine. Events 
were doubtſul; and though the country might be ſucceſs-. 
ful, yet procul abfit omen ! the country might alſo be un- 
ſucceſsful : gentlemen knew the unexpected ſucceſſes of 
the Americans; the equally. unexpected ſucceſſes of the 
French. From fimilar unforſeen events this dreadful con- 
| ſequence might reſult, that the nation might be driven to 
wiſh for peace on terms leſs advantageous than ſhe might 
have preſerved it without a war. It was of peculiar im- 
portance to conſider the conſequences that might enſue to 
our ally, Holland. Victory, perhaps, might not render 
her ſituation more ſecure, but diſappointment might pro- 
duce effects of which he was afraid to think. From faith, 
from honor, from dignity, he recomended no derogation, 
| becauſe he was ſenſible that he who ſubmitted to infult 
once, ſubjected himſelf to continued and repeated inſults. 
But had the government ſtated grievances firmly and fairly, 
the war would then have received that infufion of dignity 
which would have made the ultima ratio honorable and 
_ juſt. His notion of honor and dignity was, that they 
reſted on the ſtrong baſis of juſtice. All that was now 
left the Houſe was to ſupport the war; but to ſupport it in 
| ſuch a manner that peace might eventually be procured on 
| honorable terms. In concluſion, he declared, that he 
had inſerted no expreſſions in the amendment he meant to 
| Propoſe, from which any one could diſſent. The only ob- 
jection was that it did not contain fo forcible a declaration 


as the addreſs moved by Mr. Pitt. The latter ftazed what 


was the opinion of the majority of the Houſe. The for- 
mer ſtated what was the opinion of the whole Houſe. The 
amendment was couched in the following words after 
the words Addreſs to his Majeſty”. Rd OY 
e learn with the utmoſt concern, that the Aſſembly, 
who now exerciſe the pewers of government in France, have 
l e directed 
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— the commiſſion of ad of hoſtility 0 the 
and property of your Majeſty's ſubjefts, and that lay 
71 declared war i of cond robes x 
United Provinces.——W: bub leave to affre your Ha- 
jelly, that your Majeſty s fai th/ul 1 2 „ will exert them- 
ſelves with the utmeſ 22 in the maintenance of the honor 
your Majeſly's Crown, and the vinditation of the Rights of 
your People. And nothing ſhall be wanting on our 


can contribute to that = and effeftual ſi 
Majeſty fo has Ag much reaſon io expel from à brave and w 

in repelling every attempt againſt this country, 
2. other exertions as may be neceſſary to induce France 2 
conſent to ſuch terms of pacification as may be conſiſtent with 


the honor of your Majeſty's Crown, and the nr of your | 
_ and ib inns of your Pay” 4 * 8 


t tobich your 
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